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Action by Directors 


Following are the principal actions 
taken by the Board of Directors in 
the form of motions, votes, and reso- 
lutions in the course of the meeting 
held in Washington on November 19 
and 20. Additional background and 
particulars covering the actions listed 
below may be found elsewhere in this 
issue, 


Moved that the Association recommend 
continuance of rationing and price con- 
trols on sugar. (page 394) 


Went on record as opposing exports 
of sugar beyond a minimum quota, 
while the industry is in short supply, 
tor food conservation. (page 394) 


2, 288 

n Moved that the Nominating Committee 
due consideration to consulting the meat 
1,041 fF canning industry with reference to their 


having a member on the Board. (page 
395) 


Enabled the Building Committee, in 
its negotiations for the purchase of 
a suitable site for a new Washington 
headquarters for the Association, to 
exchange, as part of such transaction, 
the present building and equipment. 
(page 395) 


Moved that the Association urge on 
Congress continuation of the farm labor 
program carried on during the past two 
years. (page 395) 


Moved adoption of recommended 
changes in the By-Laws. (pages 395 
and 401) 


Voted to accept the report of the For- 
tign Trade Committee as an interim re- 
port. (pages 395 and 401) 


Approved employment of an assist- 
ant to the Director of the Raw Prod- 
ucts Bureau, to be stationed on the 
West Coast. (page 396) 


- — 
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Directors Consider Plans for 


Future Association Activities 


The closing sessions of the two-day meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors at Washington, November 19 and 20, were given over to a 
presentation and discussion of an outline of future Association 
activities by Secretary Campbell. On the premise that war and 
emergency work largely occupied the time of the staff during recent 
years and that a resumption of pre-war activities should not be 
taken up at this time without a re-examination of such activity in 
the light of today’s and tomorrow’s need, Mr. Campbell stated that 
whenever an activity is undertaken by the Association it should 
be watched by the Directors and the staff to see that its objective 
is carried out, and that it be not needlessly continued beyond the 
time of its usefulness. Such re-appraisal also makes it possible 
to ascertain whether changes in the given activity should be made 
and of what they should consist. 


The Directors, after discussion and following reports by committee 
chairmen and staff members, generally approved the Secretary's 
recommendations for a further expansion of the Association’s 
Public Relations and Consumer Education programs; for programs 
in the field of Raw Products Research directed towards the pre- 
vention of loss of quality between harvesting and canning; for 
economic research studies by the Division of Statistics; and for 
expansion of a number of the activities of the Research Labora- 
tories, among them nutrition, sanitation, field service, and develop- 
ment of minimum standards. Details of the suggested new and 
expanded N.C.A. programs are presented in Mr. Campbell’s out- 
line, reproduced on page 396. 


Preceding the two-day session of the Directors, were meetings of 
the Raw Products Committee, in Chicago; the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee in Washington; a conference of a special committee named 
to consult with USDA officials on the Department’s inspection, 
grading and labeling program; and a meeting of the Adminis- 
trative Council. (See Directors Consider Plans, page 394.) 


Indiana and Pennsylvania Canners Hear N.C.A. Officials 


President Fred A. Stare and Secretary Carlos E. Campbell ad- 
dressed the Annual Fall Meeting of the Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, November 21, at Indianapolis. President Stare, on the 
following day, addressed the second session of the 32nd Annual 
Convention of the Pennsylvania Canners Association at York. 
A summary of all three addresses may be found on pages 408-4. 
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DIRECTORS CONSIDER PLANS 
(Continued from page 393) 


It had been planned to have E. A. 
Meyer, Assistant Director of the 
USDA Production and Marketing 
Administration, address the Directors 
on the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, but out-of-town engagements pre- 
vented Mr. Meyer's appearance on any 
of the Directors’ sessions. He made 
this address, however, at the luncheon 
of the Administrative Council, on 
Monday, and copies were distributed 
to the Directors at their session the 
next day. Mr. Meyer’s article is re- 
produced in full on pages 397 to 399. 


Members of the Council heard re- 
ports by the Committees on Raw Prod- 
ucts, Research Laboratories, Foreign 
Trade, Building, and Finance and a 
presentation of Future Governmental 
Trends by the chairman of the Legis- 
lative Committee and Association’s 
Counsel. Also, Secretary Campbell 
outlined his program for Future Asso- 
ciation Activities. Details on most of 
these items are covered in reports 
presented to the Board and reproduced 
elsewhere in these pages. The account 
of the Directors’ sessions follows. 


Tuesday Morning Session 
Sugar Situation 


Secretary Campbell reported that 
the Association has been represented 
at a number of meetings of industrial 
users of sugar and has been working 
with this group in an effort to deter- 
mine what the prospects are for sugar 
next year and what would happen if 
the controls on sugar were lifted. He 
said that it was the consensus of opin- 
ion of most industrial sugar users that 
sugar supplies will only be about 80 
percent of the 1947 requirements and 
that if the controls are taken off of 
sugar at this time, the result would be 
a rapid rise in the cost of sugar and 
considerable hoarding by certain sugar 
users. Another result of removal of 
rationing would be the placement of 
the canning industry in a position of 
competition with other industries for 
its share of available sugar supplies. 


The Directors, upon a motion of 
O. E. Snider, seconded by E. C. Chris- 
tensen, after a full discussion of the 
sugar situation, voted to request the 
Government to continue the controls 
of sugar pricing and rationing. 


Following the vote to continue these 
controls on sugar, Harold Patterson 
moved that the Board of Directors go 
on record as being opposed to the ex- 
port of any quantity of sugar beyond 
the minimum quota to foreign coun- 


tries as long as sugar is in short , 4 
ply for the conservation of food. Mr. 
Clevenger seconded the motion and it 
was carried. 


Report of the Committee on Containers 


Oliver Willits, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Containers, reported that the 
Civilian Production Administration 
plans to release all the controls on 
the quantity of tin containers used 
and on the type of products for which 
they could be u probably around 
January 1, but that it intends to 
keep the controls on can sizes and the 
weight of tinplate for about 60 or 90 
days longer. These plans may not be 
carried out if the coal strike goes into 
effect, Mr. Willits said. 


If there is no strike, he stated that 
can manufacturers have reported that 
they will be able to begin the manu- 
facture around the middle of Febru- 
ary of the sizes which are not now 
being produced. 


Mr. Willits reported that through 
the influence of CPA Administrator 
John Small, the Committee had been 
able to keep the exports of tinplate 
at a bare minimum, and that only 
55,000 tons of tinplate have been allo- 
cated for export during the first quar- 
ter of next year. This allocation, he 
said, would be governed entirely by 
the outcome of the coal strike. 


Other Reports Delivered 


Two other reports were delivered 
at the Tuesday morning session. These 
were the report by E. B. Cosgrove on 
a conference with the USDA officials 
who have charge of inspection, grad- 
ing and labeling programs, and the 
report by Chairman W. A. Free of 
the 1947 Convention Committee, and 
these will be found on page 400. 


Tuesday Afternoon Session 


Future Governmental Trends 


Early in the Tuesday afternoon ses- 
sion, Walter L. Graefe, Chairman of 
the N. C. A. Legislative Committee, and 
H. Thomas Austern, Association Coun- 
sel, were called upon to discuss “Fu- 
ture Governmental Trends.” 


Mr. Graefe stated that the recent 
election returns indicated that a ma- 
jority of the people desire a change 
and pointed to the new alignment of 
committee chairmanships in Congress 
that result from the party changes 
brought about by the November 5 vote. 
It was Mr. Graefe's belief that the 
new Congress will bring about changes 
in tax and labor legislation. He be- 
lieves that opposition to the closed 
shop will be manifested and asserted 


and “the time will come, probably this 
winter, when you will be called upon 
to express yourself with regard to 
the reshaping of the Wagner Act.“ 
Despite the changed complexion of the 
Congress, Mr. Graefe stated his belief 
that the Southern Democrats will stil] 
wield the balance of power in case of 
a Presidential veto. 


On the same subject, Mr. Austern 
pointed out that the outstanding char- 
acteristic of our governmental system 
is its arrangement of checks and bal- 
ances through the constitutional divi- 
sion of powers among Congress, 
Courts, and Executive. The Execu- 
tive Branch, he said, includes those 
administrative agencies which are 
the product of the last 60 years, 
beginning with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Long before the 
war, he said, the outstanding char- 
acteristic of the Federal Government 
was its growth, size, the complexity of 
these Federal Administrative agencies. 
The war did not diminish this trend, 
he stated. On the contrary, at the 
moment there are 2,450,000 civilians 
on the Federal payrolls, of whom 95 
percent are covered by Civil Service. 
It has been reported that about one 
million of these may be off the Federal 
payrolls by the next fiscal year. 


The speaker quoted Walter Lipp- 
mann’s recent observation that even 
when both the Executive and the 
Legislative Branch change hands it 
takes two full years for the govern- 
mental machinery as a whole to lose 
its momentum and change its direction 
to any significant degree. 


This rate of change, he said, varies 
with each of the three branches. In 
the case of the Federal Courts, for 
instance, changes in judicial develop- 
ment and direction are very slow. 
The late President Roosevelt found 
this out, and attempted to correct it 
through his famous “Court packing” 
effort. According to a recent analysis, 
Mr. Austern stated, 92 percent of the 
Federal judges now sitting were ap- 
pointed by Mr. Roosevelt, and the re- 
cent election is not likely to change 
the complexion of the Courts, he feels. 


Congress, on the other hand, he 
stated, reflects immediate changes, and 
most importantly the control of Con- 
gressional committee changes. The 
recent Congressional Reorganization 
Bill governing consolidation of com- 
mittees affects this situation even fur- 
ther, he stated. For instance, Senate 
Committees reduce from 33 to 15, and 
House Committees from 48 to 19. 


The abolition of war agencies cur- 
tails executive powers, he —1 out. 
Many of these are control 
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gress because of the New Deal type of 
statute which places a time limit on 
the effective period of many statutes 
setting up war agencies. Thus, life 
of many of the administrative agencies 
is now controlled by Congress. 


The power of the purse resides in 
Congress, also, Mr. Austern stated, 
inasmuch as failure to appropriate 
means reduction in administrative 
powers. 

The new Congress, therefore, has 
a dominant role, and for that reason 
its following characteristics should be 
considered: 


(1) It has a large salting of vet- 
erans, and they know canned foods by 
recent experience. 


(2) The geographical distribution of 
power on the committees is of great 
significance. The chairman and the 
committee majorities are no longer 
predominantly Southern Democratic. 
The following analysis which is a 
composite of many newspaper fore- 
casts, was made in terms of the new 
geographical complexion of the com- 
mittees : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Committee Congressman State 
Allen 
Ways and Means Knutson Minnesota 
Appropriations... .. Taber New York 
Hartley New Jersey 
or 
Welch California 
Committee on Gov- 
emment (New com- 
mittee under reorgan- 
sation for Govern- 
ment funds and op- 
Hoffman Michigan 
Agriculture Hope Kansas 
THE SENATE 
Agriculture......... Aiken Vermont 
or 
Capper Kansas 
Appropriations... .. Bridges New 
Banking & Currency. Tobey New Hampshire 
Expenditures in Ex- 
teutive departments. Ferguson Michigan 
Interstate Commerce Reed Kansas 
or 
White Maine 
or 
Ball Minnesota 
or 
Aiken Vermont 
Board Apportionment 


Chairman W. F. Dietrich, of the 
Board Apportionment Committee, re- 
ferred to the report of his Commit- 
tee, delivered at the May Board Meet- 
ing, when it was approved that ade- 
quate representation on the Board 
requires that each State or region 
thall have at least one representative 
for each 7,500,000 cases of member 
production of seasonal products; that 
any State or region producing 100,000 
tases or more of member production 


not subject to financial control from 
outside the State or region is entitled 
to a director, and that in determining 
the number of representatives of each 
major branch of the canned sea food 
industry, the production figures be 
considered separately and be subject 
to the same area and production limi- 
tations that apply to all other com- 
modities. 


Mr. Dietrich stated that the appli- 
cation of these criteria would result 
in opportunity being given certain 
States and areas for new or additional 
representation on the Board. He dis- 
cussed also the desirability of devis- 
ing a method for nominating and 
electing new directors in those States 
where the terms of all directors ex- 
pire at the same time which would 
permit State nominating committees 
to nominate directors for a 1- or 2- 
year term, instead of the usual 3- 
year term. Nominating directors for 
these short terms would meet the 
situation which arises in some States 
of having the terms of all directors 
expire at one time. Provision for this 
change in the terms of directors might 
be embodied in the By-Laws of the 
Association. 


It was moved and seconded that 
the Nominating Committee give con- 
sideration to consulting the meat pack- 
ing industry with reference to a mem- 
ber on the Board of Directors to 
represent that industry. 


Agricultural Labor 

Earl Goelzer of the Manpower Com- 
mittee reported on the possibilities 
next year of a shortage of agricultural 
labor, resulting from the expiration 
on June 30 of Public Law 229, which 
covers the program of procuring mi- 
grant and imported foreign agricul- 
tural labor. This law was due to ex- 
pire this December, but was extended, 
through additional Congressional ap- 
propriation, to June 30. Mr. Goelzer 
pointed out the need for development 
of a Government program that would 
ensure continuation of this manpower 
relief throughout 1947 and urged As- 
sociation action in support of efforts 
to have Public Law 229 continued by 
means of additional Congressional ap- 
propriation. A motion, expressing the 
Association’s approval, was passed, 
urging that the Legislative Committee 
give the matter its consideration. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Goelzer's 
report C. Verne Freeman, employment 
specialist, rural industries and migra- 
tory labor, U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice, spoke about the work of the Serv- 
ice in moving in-plant labor from one 
State to another at packing peaks. 


N. c. A. Building Program 

Sherwin Haxton, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, reported recent 
activities of that group. He said that 
a negotiation involving a trade of 
present N.C.A. property for a new 
site had nearly been consummated, but 
that had failed because of the Com- 
mittee’s lack of authority to trade. 
Such authority accordingly was 
granted through a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the Directors. Mr. 
Haxton described a site in Washington 
for which it is the Committee's inten- 
tion to make an offer. 


Wednesday Morning Session 
Subcommittee on By-laws 

On the motion of Dr. T. O. Goeres, 
which was seconded by H. D. Landes, 
the Board moved to adopt a report of 
the Special Subcommittee on By-Laws 
tee ane by its chairman, Harry C. 

acConaughey. The Board’s action 
was by unanimous vote with more 
than a majority of the whole Board 
being present. (Full text of the re- 
port of the special committee on by- 
laws appears on page 401.) 

Mr. Austern, in summing up Mr. 
MacConaughey’s report, said that the 
Board's action would enable changes 
to be made in the Association's by- 
laws to eliminate what was formerly 
recognized as a Convention member, 
permit any employee of any member 
firm to be eligible for election as Di- 
rector of the N.C.A., broaden the 
power of the Board of Directors to 
authorize the Board to appoint mem- 
bers to any vacancy where a member 
of the Board is disqualified for some 
reason, and tighten up the language 
used in regard to the N. C. A. legend. 


Foreign Trade Committee 


Following a report by Chairman 
Stanley Powell of the Foreign Trade 
Committee, full text of which may 
be found on page 401, Mr. Powell 
stressed the importance of the vari- 
ous foreign trade developments which 
ultimately would affect the whole can- 
ning industry. He pointed out that 
whether or not a canner engaged in 
export sales he certainly should be 
interested in the forthcoming recip- 
rocal trade agreements since these 
agreements may have considerable 
effect on the entire canning industry. 

After a brief discussion of the pres- 
ent activities and objectives of the 
Foreign Trade Division, the Board, 
upon the motion of Mr. MacCon- 
aughey, seconded by Mr. Eddington, 
voted to accept the report of the For- 
eign Trade Committee as an interim 
report. 
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Raw Products Committee 


Herbert J. Barnes, Chairman of the 
Raw Products Committee, reported 
on the meeting of that Committee 
which was held last Sunday in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Barnes said that the Raw 
Products Committee, after a discus- 
sion of the future needs and activi- 
ties of the Raw Products Bureau, 
made two recommendations: (1) That 
the Raw Products Bureau revive the 
raw products bulletins which were 
formerly published before the war, 
and (2) that a suitable technical 


The Board, on 
Landes of Utah, seconded by B. F. 
Counter of Colorado, voted to author- 
ize the appointment of a technical as- 
sistant for the Raw Products Bureau, 
effective the first of January. The 
Board took no action, however, on the 
recommendation of the Raw Products 
Committee that the raw products bul- 
letin be revived. 


OUTLINE OF FUTURE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


By Secretary Carlos Campbell 


All the activities of the Association 
must be watched constantly to see 
that they are accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which they were originally 
— — From time to time a thor- 
ough review of the work the Associa- 
tion is doing should be made to deter- 
mine whether or not these activities 
should be expanded or contracted and 
fo od if new activities should be under- 
taken. 


Now is a most appropriate time to 
take stock and adjust the Association’s 

rograms of work because we have 
Fast emerged from a long period of 
war activities during which the Asso- 
ciation’s work has been pretty largely 
of an emergency character. We are 
now on the threshold of a new era. 
Problems of the Association for the 
next few years may be different in 
many respects from the problems of 
the last four or five years. The activi- 
ties of the NCA during the next few 

rs should, as they have in the 
related directly to the prob 

that arise within the industry. If, 
however, the Association waits until 
those become critical it may be too 
late to plan programs of work and for 
the Association to make any effective 
contribution to their solution. It is, 
therefore, necessary to anticipate at 
this time the problems that are likely 
to become most acute, within the next 
few years, and to develop activities to 
meet those problems. 


The canning ind today is 
geared to a production 50% to 60% 
above that of pre-war but the demand 
for canned foods is likewise substan- 
tially above that of pre-war. No one 
can predict with any high degree 
of accuracy how long the present 
level of demand will continue. The 
consensus, however, both within and 
outside the industry, is that a read- 
justment in demand will necessaril 
take place. That situation affo 
the possibility for a maladjustment of 
demand to supply with corresponding 
disastrous economic consequences for 
the industry. The Association has 
no control over supply but should be 


able to make some contribution to- 
— maintaining and increasing de- 
mand. 


The Association has for some years 
been enga in such activities, and 
recommendations for the next few 
years, therefore, for the most 
consist of expansion or revival of ol 
activities. ere are, however, some 
new activities that may be worthy of 
careful study. 


The following are presented for 
consideration: 


1. Further expansion of the Asso- 
ciation’s Public Relations and Con- 
sumer Education — — The staff 
has prepared specific programs of 
work in this field for 1947. Some of 
these programs have already been 
submitted to the appropriate commit- 
tees for consideration. Others will be 
submitted in the near future. 


(a) The year 1947 represents the 
Anniversary of the Association. 
This seems an 122 time to 
lay out plans for continuing em- 
phasis throughout the year on the 
contributions that the Association has 
made toward the improvement in the 
quality of canned foods through its 
scientific research work, etc. 


(b) Through the Association’s Pub- 
lic Relations Council programs have 
been developed for a coordination of 
all the Association’s activities directed 
toward the maintenance and increas- 
ing use of canned f This in- 
volves the work of the Home Eco- 
nomics Division with more emphesis 
being placed on contacts with con- 
sumer 2 It also involves the 
work of the Labeling Division and the 
Division of Information, as as 
— in the preparation of maga- 

e articles, stories, etc. 

2. Research work should be under- 
taken in the raw products field di- 
rected toward the prevention of loss 

— ng and 
ning. 
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eanned 2 are basic to this 
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8. Economic Research: The Asso 
ciation has engaged in economic re. 
search from time to time and has algo 
sponsored research in this field 

rough the employment of experts to 
undertake specific studies. This seems 
an appropriate time to revive some 
of those studies and to expand others, 
The staff is preparing specific pro- 
grams for consideration as follows: 

(a) An economic research study in 
the field of distribution involving mer. 
chandising, consumer education and 
regulations affecting dis- 

ribution. 

The outline of this study has been 
completed but since some of the work 
as outlined may not be appropriate 
for the Association to undertake, it 
may be necessary to consider the over- 
all problem in the light of that portion 
which can be performed by the Asso- 
ciation as well as that part which 
should be undertaken by outside agen- 
cies. It might be well to consider at 
this point the fact that the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture is — 
ag for an expansion of its ma 

research facilities and this may 
ord an opportunity for the canning 
industry to obtain some research on 
the distribution of canned foods. 

(b) A revival of some of the activi- 
ties of the NCA Division of Statistic 
that seem to be in order under this 
p am, particularly analyses o 
various statistical information com- 

iled in a form readily usable by th 
ndividual canner in the development 
of his production and 71 pro. 
m. The studies of rainfall and 
peratures as factors on yields of 
canning crops likewise should be re 
vived in connection pro 
work by the Associations Raw 
ucts Bureau on factors affecting 

the raw product. 
(c) To revive the canne 


T-grower 
establish better understanding 


understanding of 
the marketing 


of raw p 

through canning. 
4. The activities of the Research 
Laboratories that should be expanded 


are: 

leb Nutrition studies, results d 
which will afford the basic informatio 
for anding programs in consumer 
education. 

(b) Sanitation 


whieh 
* forward the high standards the ket 


has striven for. 


(c) Expansion of the field 
work of the Laboratory. The tra 
ling is a very 
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means of bringing the research labora- 
tory to the canner’s factory. It serves 
a useful purpose in assisting the can- 
ner in his processing problems and 
also is a means of promoting better 
industry relations between the Asso- 
ciation and its members. 


vee | 


(d) Continued tion with 
Food and Drug Administration on the 
development of minimum 
for canned foods. 

(e) Cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of 2. on a labeling pro- 
gram. 


3 


By E. A. Meyer, Assistant PMA 
Director, at Administrative 
Council Sessions 


Very few people now s ask the 
question, “Shall we have scientific re- 
search?” Proof is overwhelming that 
our standard of living, our health, 
even our survival in this atomic age, 
are closely linked with continued re- 
search. If there is any question at 
all about research, it is this: “How 
much research shail we have?” 


Congress answered the question, 
“Shall we have agricultural re- 
search?” back in 1862 when it author- 
ized the establishment of the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. In the 
original act, Congress said, It shall 
be the duty of the Commissioner of 
Agriculture to acquire .. all infor- 
mation concerning agriculture which 
he can obtain by means of books and 
— and by practical and 

* 


a — — ae 
special re on particular su 
jects. — 


I don’t know how much information 
is. has been obtained from books and cor- 
activi § respondence. But I do know that it 
would take all day to cover the accom- 
achieved by Department, 
tate Experiment Station, and other 
agricultural workers using scientific 
methods since 1862—with Funds that 
appear ridiculously small in 1946. 
There were the identification of the 
tick that causes Texas fever in cattle; 
the rescue of California’s muskmelon 
with mildew- resistant varie- 
ties; the discovery of streptomycin, 
which is more effective in the treat- 
ment of some diseases than penicillin 
or the sulfa drugs; the development 
of uniform standards for farm prod- 
ucts; the application of scientific sam- 
pling techniques to — of erop 
ae. I could mention many 

ers, 


Just this year Congress wrote a new 
answer to the question, “How mach 
agricultural research shall we have?” 
In the Research and Marketing Act of 
1946, Congress provides for the de- 
velopment of new uses for agricul- 
tural products, the expansion of pres- 
ent uses, and the improvement of mar- 
ket facilities and services. act 
authorizes appropriations starting at 
% million dollars and reaching 61 
million dollars in 1951. In brief, it is 
one of the most important pieces of 
‘gricultural legislation in recent 


A DISCUSSION OF THE RESEARCH & MARKETING ACT OF 1946 


rs. It almost amounts to organic 

slation in the breadth of activities 

it provides for and the size of the 
funds it authorizes. 

Because this new legislation is so 

ificant, I am going to take time 

y to review some of its provisions. 

Title I of the act amends the Bank- 

head-Jones Act of 1935 to authorize 

additional for research 


both in the partment and in the 
State cultural experiment sta- 
tions. itle II, which can be cited 


separately as the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1946, brings together 
a long list of activities in the field of 
marketing research and service that 
the Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized and directed to carry on—and 
authorizes substantial 1 
for that —.— Title III uires 
the establishment of a National Ad- 
visory Committee in connection with 
the research and marketing service 
work and authorizes the appointment 
of additional committees in connection 
with particular phases of the pro- 


gram. 
Title | 


Title I declares it to be the policy 
of — “to promote the efficient 
production and utilization of products 
of the soil as essential to the health 
and welfare of our people and to pro- 
mote a sound and prosperous - 
culture and rural life as indispensable 
to the maintenance of maximum em- 
Eevee and national prosperity.” It 
ikewise states the intention to assure 
agriculture “a — in research 
equal to that of industry.” It then 
autho such research “into the 
laws and principles under] the 
basic probleus of agriculture in its 

aspects,” and lists at some 
ing the fields of research that are 
included. They cover both production 
and distribution, utilization and nu- 
trition, conservation and use of re- 
sources, farm — — and op- 
eration, and in general, research that 
may contribute to the establishment 
and maintenance of a permanent and 
effective agricultural industry includ- 
ing such investigations as have for 
their purpose the development and im- 
provement of the rural home and 
rural life, and the maximum contri- 
bution by agriculture to the welfare 
of the consumer, and the maintenance 
of maximum employment and national 
prosperity.” 
9, of Title 


A priations: Section 
5 quaduaind authorization for ad- 


ditional funds for use in tne stave 
cultural experiment stations. 
amounts authorized start with 
2% million dollars in 1947 and in- 
crease to 20 million dollars in 1951. 
Three percent of such opprepriasions 
is reserved for use of the Office of Ex- 
ment Stations. From the remain- 
97 percent, no less than 72 per- 
cent is to be granted directly to the 
States, including the Territories and 
Puerto Rico,—20 percent on an equal 
basis; and not less than 52 percent, 
half in proportion to their farm popu- 
lations and half in proportion to their 
rural populations. These allotments 
to States must be matched with funds 
that the States themselves provide for 
their experiment stations. The re- 
mainder of the funds (not over 25 per- 
cent) is set aside as a regional re- 
search fund to be allotted for coopera- 
tive projects involving two or more 
States working together on problems 
of common interest. A committee of 
nine persons is provided for repre- 
senting the State experiment stations 
to recommend the projects to be car- 
ried on under this fund. In addition 
to their recommendation, such projects 
must have the approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. A special restric- 
tion is imposed in Section 11 on all 
these funds for the experiment sta- 
tions. At least 20 percent of the 
authorized funds must be used for 
conducting marketing research pro- 
jects approved by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


A second authorization for appro- 
priations under Title I, in Section 
10 (a) is for research on utilization 
of agricultural products. It like- 
wise is a duated authorization 
starting with 8 million dollars in 
1947 and reaching 15 million dollars 
in 1951. These funds are for re- 
search to be conducted by the De- 
partment but authorization is in- 
cluded for contracting specific proj- 
ects with public or private organiza- 
tions or individuals where this will 
permit the work to be done “more 
effectively, more rapidly, or at less 
cost.” Such projects can only be 
supplemental to the work in the De- 
partment and must be coordinated 
with it. Contracts can be made to 
run for as long as four years and 
funds that are obligated under con- 
tract can be carried over for as long 
as five years. 


A third appropriation under Title 
I, in Section 10 (b), is for research 
in the Department and in fields other 
than utilization. The amounts here 
authorized start at 1% million dol- 
lars in 1947 and increase to 6 million 
dollars in 1950. Research under this 
appropriation must be in coorera- 
tion with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations or with agencies 
mutually agreeable to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Experi- 
ment Stations concerned.” So this 
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authorization is in a sense the coun- 
terpart of that in Section 9 provid- 
ing funds for experiment stations 
and especially for regional research 
for the experiment stations. It pro- 
vides the rtment the funds for 
carrying on its share in cooperative 
research programs that the States 
are unable to undertake with Sec- 
tion 9 funds or funds otherwise 
available to the experiment stations. 


Title 


Title II—the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act of 1946—was o nay 
introduced as a separate bill. It 
starts out with a preamble declaring 
the importance of a “sound, efficient, 
and privately operated system for 
distributing and marketing agricul- 
tural products.” It declares the 
policy of Congress to promote “a sci- 
entific approach to the problems of 
marketing, transportation, and distri- 
bution of agricultural products simi- 
lar to the scientific methods which 
have been utilized so successfully dur- 
ing the past 84 years in connection 
with the production of agricultural 
products.” In other words, Title I ex- 
presses the intention to give agricul- 
ture a place in research comparable 
to that of industry; Title II is in- 
tended to enable research in market- 
ing to catch up with research in pro- 
duction. 


Section 203 spells out what the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is authorized 
to do. This authorization includes the 
development of standards and speci- 
fications and the conduct of an inspec- 
tion service for agricultural products. 
It includes market news work and 
— statistics, “including ade- 
quate outlook information on a mar- 
keting-area basis.” It likewise pro- 
vides for “consumer education for the 
more effective utilization and greater 
consumption of agricultural prod- 
ucts.” Considerable emphasis is 
placed on research on marketing meth- 
ods and costs and on the improve- 
ment of marketing facilities through- 
out the marketing system in order to 
encourage better and more efficient 
handling of agricultural products. 
Emphasis is placed on the develop- 
ment of new and expanded uses and 
outlets for agricultural products, both 
at home and abroad. One of the items 
provides for “studies for informa- 
tional programs designed to eliminate 
artificial barriers to the free move- 
ment of agricultural products.” Pro- 
vision is made for “such other re- 
search and services” and “such other 
activities as will facilitate the mar- 
keting, distributing, processing, and 
utilization of agricultural products 
through commercial channels.” 


Another section (207) makes clear 
that “agricultural products” include 
processed and manufactured products 
made from agricultural commodities 
as well as the raw farm products 
themselves. Fish and shellfish are in- 


cluded as well as different t. of 
crop, livestock, and forest products. 


You will note that most of these 
marketing activities provided for in 
the act already are carried on to 
greater or less degree in the Depart- 
ment. The significance of their enu- 
meration in this act is that it brings 
them all together under a single clear- 
cut authorization, and that it makes 
clear the intention that they should 
apply to all stages of marketing, 
from producer. to consumer, includi 
processing and distribution 
processed products. 

In the past our chief emphasis with 
most commodities has been only in 
the first stages of marketing, from 
farm to shipping point or processi 

lant. Some products, like fres 

ruits and vegetables, we have fol- 

lowed through to the receiving point; 
and in the case of others, like dairy 
products, we have concerned ourselves 
to some extent with processed prod- 
ucts—though these are the excep- 
tions rather than the rule. The new 
act is clearly a recognition that farm 
— go have not really been mar- 

ted until they reach the ultimate 
consumer. 

Appropriations: To conduct mar- 
keting research and service on this 
broadened scale, Title II authorizes 
graduated appropriations starting at 
2% million dollars in 1947 and reach- 
ing 20 million dollars in 1951. It ex- 
pressly provides that such appropria- 
tion “shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for” other available 
funds. The act authorizes three dif- 
ferent ways for | these funds: 
(1) They may sent directly by 
agencies of the Department; (2) they 
may be allotted to State agencies for 
carrying on projects under coopera- 
tive agreement; (2) they may be spent 
through contracting such work with 
public or private ncies, institu- 
tions, firms, or individuals. 


The preamble of Title II requires 
that “maximum use shall be made of 
existing research facilities owned or 
controlled by the Federal Government 
or State agricultural experiment sta- 
tions and of the facilities of the Fed- 
eral and State extension service.” It 
also requires that “to the maximum 
extent practicable marketing research 
work done hereunder in cooperation 
with the States shall be done in coop- 
eration with the State agricultural ex- 
periment stations,” educational and 
demonstrational work with the State 
extension services, and service and 
regulatory work with the State de- 
partments of agriculture and the de- 
partments and bureaus of markets. 


However, Section 204 (b) — * 
that where allotments are m to 
State agencies they shall be “to the 
agency or agencies best equipped and 
qualified to conduct the specific proj- 
ect to be undertaken.” Allotments to 
State agencies under Title II must not 
only be matched by State funds, but 
in addition, such matching of funds 


must “be in addition to any funds now 
available to such 2 for market- 
ing services and for marketing re- 
search.” While some problems of in- 

retation may arise in connection 
with this provision, it seems to me to 
be in line with the spirit of the whole 
act in its intention to provide new 
funds for new undertakings. 


The Secretary is authorized (See- 
tion 205) to enter into contracts and 
agreements with both State and pri- 
vate agencies for marketing research 
and service work and related activities 
where this will permit work to be car- 
ried out “more effectively, more rap- 
idly, or at less cost.” As in the case 
of utilization research, such contracts 
may be for periods as long as 4 years, 
and funds o ~ oo for such contracts 
can be carried over for as long as 5 
years. In addition to the specific pro- 
vision for contracting work, ion 
205 authorizes the Secretary to “co 
operate with other branches of the 

rnment, State agencies, private 
research organizations, purchasi 
and boa 
of trade, chambers of commerce, o 
associations of business or trade or- 
ganizations, transportation and stor 

agencies and organizations, or 
other persons or corporations engaged 
in the production, transportation, stor- 
ing, processing, — — and dis- 
tribution of agricultu products 
whether operating in one or mor 
jurisdictions.” 


Title III requires the establishment 
of a National Advisory Committee “to 
consult with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and other appropriate officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, to 
make recommendations relative to re. 
search and service work authorized 
by this act, and to assist in obtaining 
the cooperation of producers, farm 
organizations, industry groups, and 
Federal and State agencies in the 
furtherance of such research 
service programs.” This Committee 
is to consist of 11, “6 of whom shall 
be representatives of producers o 
their organizations.” 


It is clearly the intent of Congress 
that this committee, instead of being 
mere window dressing, shall really 
work. The committee is required to 
meet at least once each quarter 
the members are not permitted to 
— alternates to serve in r 
stead. 


Title III also authorizes the estab 
lishment of additional committees in- 
cluding representatives of producers, 
industry, Government, and science” te 
advise and assist in particular pro 
ects and phases of the work under 
taken under the act. 


Plans and Progress 


This summarizes the main provision 
new h and Marketing 
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November 23, 1946 


Well, Congress passed the act. You 
might ask at this point: “What is the 
Department of Agriculture 
about it?” 


Frankly, the Department has been 
moving steadily and very carefully in 
getting work under way. In my 
opinion, the Department must move 
carefully during this extremely im- 
portant formative period. Don’t for- 
get that the research program covers 
almost every agricultural product 
from the farm to the dining table. 
Don’t forget that it affects every 
major Department of Agriculture 
agency. Don't fo that it affects 
State agencies and private organi- 
zations and institutions. 


You must also bear in mind that, 
although this act authorizes funds, no 
money actually has been appropriated. 
It is hardly possible that any money 
will be forthcoming until next spring, 
at the earliest. ou know, from ex- 
perience with your own bu „ what 
that means. Projects cannot be 
definitely commit Needed person- 
nel cannot be hired. Therefore, most 
decisions must be tentative. 


One important step was taken re- 
cently, however, when the Depart- 
ment announced the 5 ra of 
the 1l-man National visory Com- 
mittee as provided for in the act. 
Membership of this committee is as 
follows: Howard E. Babcock, New 
York State farmer and Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Fred Bailey, legislative coun- 
sel for the National Grange; Robert 
R. Coker, vice president of a large 
South Carolina seed company; John 
H. Davis, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Farmer Cooper- 
atives; Charles F. Kettering, general 
manager of the Research Laboratory 
Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion; C. W. Kitchen, executive vice 
president of the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association; Albert K. 
Mitchell, New Mexico rancher and 
student of livestock marketing prob- 
lems; James G. Patton, president of 
the National Farmers Union; Walter 
L. Randolph, president of the Ala- 
bama Farm Bureau Federation; H. J. 
Reed, dean and director of the Purdue 
University School of Agriculture; and 
Kerr Scott, State Commissioner of 
Agriculture, North Carolina. 


As you recognize, this is an excel- 
lent committee. Each member is an 
outstanding individual in his par- 
ticular field. As Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson has said, 
“In accepting appointment to the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee, these men 
have volunteered their broad experi- 


j-gence and abilities to serve the public 


. Congress, farmers, and 
others concerned with the administra- 
tion of this act can be gratified that 
we shall have their counsel in plan- 
ning a full-scale attack with scientific 
Weapons on the problems of produc- 
tion, marketing, transportation, and 
distribution of agricultural products.” 


I am going to emphasize one t 
in connection with this 2 ang 
members were chosen to repre- 
sent culture as a whole and the 
general public interest, rather than 
particular branches of agriculture or 
segments of our national economy. 
It would be extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, to — 1 an 11-man com- 
mittee that would be representative of 
all the many groups keenly interested 
in icultural research. That is 
w e act provides for the estab- 
lishment of committees for specific 
commodity groups. 


Thus, lack of representation on the 
National Advisory Committee will not 
bar cooperation. In the words of the 
act, “The functions of such advisory 
committee shall be to consult with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and other 
appropriate officials of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to make recom- 
mendations relative to research and 
service work authorized by this act, 
and to assist in obtaining the coop- 
eration of producers, farm organi- 
zations, industry groups, and Federal 
and State agencies in the furtherance 
of such research and service pro- 
grams.” I know that individuals and 
groups will be called — widely to 
assist with special problems. 


If I interpret the act correctly, it 
provides for more than mere “co- 
8 by interested groups. Sec- 

on 302 says, In the furtherance of 
the research and service work author- 
ized by the act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture may, in addition to the 
National Advisory Committee, estab- 
lish appropriate committees, including 
representatives of producers, indus- 
try, Government, and science, to as- 
sist in effectuating specific research 
and service programs.” This means 
that interested ups can have real 
representation through these special 
committees. 


The new committee is scheduled to 
meet in Washington, D. C., the first 
week of December. I am sure, fol- 
lowing the December meeting, that 
progress under the research 1— 
will move forward more rapidly. 


Right at the top of the “must” work 
to be handled in the near future is 
the matter of developing administra- 
tive machinery for handling the pro- 
gram. Thinking on this point, at the 
present time, has not crystallized. The 
objective, of course, is to provide a 
basis for the efficient administration 
of work coming under the Research 
and Marketing Act as well as other 
responsibilities that have been en- 
— — to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


The selection of r person- 
nel to deal with the various phases of 
the research program also is ex- 
tremely important. The Marketing 
and Research Act is very broad in 
scope. Consequently, it is important 
that people at the policy making level 
have an outlook that is broad. Find- 
ing people who can see the whole 


forest—and not just the trees—will 
be difficult. But there are such 

and a determined effort will be 
made to attach them to the staff. 

One thing that must be guarded 
against in the formative stages of the 
research program is overexpansion. 
At first glance, 9% million dollars 
seems like a lot of money. But it 
shrinks amazingly fast when specific 
commitments are stacked up against 
those funds. I am aware that many 
groups have had “pet gather- 
ng dust for years. hese groups 
naturally are anxious to get the ball 
rolling. I have a firm conviction, 
however, that the first research job 
should be research in the research 
projects themselves. 


This will require careful analysis 
of the research and service needs in 
every major “problem area.” It will 
require a survey of the research 
service facilities that are available— 

eral, State, and private—and of 
the work that already is being done. 
Only after that ground work has been 
completely laid can any decision be 

e as to specific projects to be un- 
dertaken. It sounds like a slow ap- 
proach, I know, but I think it con- 
stitutes an efficient approach. 


To rush into this program with un- 
sound administrative machinery, in- 
competent personnel, and a h 
podge of projects—just because there 
s “Government money” to spend-— 
would be disastrous. So I can’t over- 
emphasize the importance of p - 
ing cautiously, systematically. That, 
in a manner of speaking, is the scien- 
tific method. If we get this program 
started off on a sound basis, the 
chances are we will achieve the 
worthy aims embodied in the Re- 
search and Marketing Act. 


This act is broad enough to permit 
by all groups concerned 
with food production and marketing. 
That participation will be needed— 
and needed badly—once the research 
gy are launched. It is too earl 

point out specific ways in whic 

r organization will be brought 
nto the p am. But I am confident 
that some of your members will serve 
on committees established to handle 
special phases of the work. I know, 
in this and other capacities, that your 
complete cooperation will be forth- 

ng. 


Final Subsidy Date Near 


Canners have until midnight 
November 30, 1946, to file claims 
for subsidy payments for sub- 
sidized canned and frozen vege- 
tables. No applications for 
payment will be accepted after 
this date, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture has informed the 
Association. 
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REPORT OF INFORMAL CONFERENCE OF N.C.A. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE WITH USDA STANDARDIZATION OFFICIALS 


By E. B. Cosgrove 


Yesterday afternoon several mem- 
bers of the Administrative Council 
met, informally, with Messrs. M. W. 
Baker, F. L. Southerland and Leonard 
S. Fenn, of the USDA Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, to consider the pos- 
sibility of closer industry cooperation 
through the N.C.A. in the future 
standardization and inspection ac- 
tivities of the Processed Food Inspec- 
tion and Standardization Division. 

Last May, Mr. Baker, who is As- 
sistant Director of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Fruit and Vegetable 
Branch, and under whose super- 
vision the Department’s standardi- 
zation work is conducted, made the 
followin ublic statement to the 
Board of Directors of the N. C. A.: 


“I do want to say that the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch is not interested in 
promoting through propaganda or 
otherwise, — | specific type of label- 
ing. We are interested in doing those 
things which are advantageous, both 
to the consumer and to your industry, 
as I said, but insofar as what you put 
on that label, as long as it is true to 
fact, we feel that our ition as an 
inspection service should be to deter- 
mine the grade, determine it fairly, 
and not to enter into arguments for 
or against whatever you may as an 
industry wish to put on your labels. 
We are not in favor of taking any 
— which can be considered as in- 
terference in your business.” 


Since Mr. Baker made this state- 
ment last May, he has expressed to a 
number of canners the desire of his 
Branch for practical advice from the 
industry, through the N. C. A., in im- 
proving the U. S. grade standards. 


On last October 4th, Mr. Baker 
wrote to Mr. Campbell, as Secretary 
of the N.C.A., as follows: 


“Our discussions with various in- 
dustry groups in connection with plan- 
ning marketing programs during the 
past few years have been very con- 
structive. Consequently, we 
that the counsel and advice of your 
industry would be of great assistance 
to us in planning our future stand- 
ardization and inspection activities.” 

Mr. Campbell replied to that in- 
vitation as follows: 

“Without speaking for the ‘industry’ 
it seems to me that your talk at our 
Board Meeting last May, and which 
was repo in our INFORMATION 
Letrer of May 26th, 1946, paved the 
pn | for such a meeting as you sug- 
ges 


At the special meeting yesterda 

aker’s request, 8 ca ro- 
—— the exchange of technical Jats 

tween the N.C.A. Laboratory and 
the Department, as well as conferences 


between the Standardization Division 
and the N.C.A, Staff and canner mem- 
bers in connection with the review of 
present standards for canned fruit 
and vegetables, or in the development 
of new ones. 


It was the consensus of the canners 
resent that exchange of information 
ween the N.C.A. Laboratory and 
Mr. Southerland and his staff, would 
be advantageous, and that, within 
practical limits, cooperation between 
the N.C.A. staff, and its members in 
an advisory capacity, would also be 
desirable. 
It was mentioned at the meeting 
that the Food and Drug Administra- 


tion, in preparation for the corn 
standards hearing, may call upon the 
Inspection Division of the USDA for 
its opinion as to the proper dividi 
line between Standard and Sub-Stan 
ard. The canners present felt it 
would be desirable for the corm 
canners and the FDA to confer before 
the hearings and be in substantial 
agreement on this * The USDA 
officials expressed their willingness to 
cooperate along such lines if called 
upon by the FDA for an opinion. 


The canner group which met with 
the USDA officers is not aang any 
formal recommendation to the Board 
of Directors but believes it well to 
report this informal meeting to the 
Board for its information and dis- 
cussion. 


— 


REPORT OF THE 1947 CONVENTION COMMITTEE 


By W. A. Free 


President Stare appointed a Con- 
vention Committee this year use 
it was felt that the 40th Anniversary 
Convention of the Association deserves 
some special treatment and planning. 


The Committee met at Association 
headquarters on September 24 with 
the President and retary of the 
Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation in attendance, and discussed 
methods of making a proper observ- 
ance of the 40th Anniversary in a 
manner that would best benefit the 
Association and the industry. 


It was decided that a Souvenir 
Booklet should be prepared for dis- 
tribution at the Convention, to consist 
of material that would do more than 

y ng advantage o public 
value of the occasion, would assemble 
data for public consumption that 
would disseminate values and 
benefits of canned foods, accentuate 
the scientific basis of their prepara- 
tion and thus promote their inc 
consumption of the products of this 
industry. 


The booklet was planned in three 
parts: 

1) History of the 40 years of 
with. wd 


(2) Statement of the present func- 
tions and services of NCA. 


(8) Popular presentation by a pro- 
fessional magazine writer that would 
take the public “backstage,” tell the 
story of the research in raw products 
and food technol that into 
canned foods production, the advances 
in mechanization, in container im- 

rovement, the preservation of nutri- 
ive values, and all the factors that 
substantiate and account for the - 
ness of present day canned f ‘ 


Part I to be distributed at the Con- 
vention, 


Part II to be reprinted for canner 
distribution. 


Part III to be excerpted for press 
releases, to be reprinted for schools, 
colleges, clubwomen, publications—all 
forms of publicity and consumer 
cation. This section is particularly to 
serve as ammunition for expanded 
work in the field of public relations 
authorized at the last Convention. 


The Committee also voted to t 

a testimonial dinner in honor of Mr. 
Gorrell on January 21 in the banquet 
hall of the Auditorium at Atlantic 
City. This dinner to be r 
ing by ticket sales, restricted to 2,000; 
to be made available to the whole 
canning ‘trade through simultaneous 
announcement in the publications of 
the machinery, brokers, and distriby- 
tors associations. Appropriate at 
ers will be selected; all living N.C.A. 
presidents to be guests of honor. 


Members of the staff have been at 
work on the preparation of the book 
let since that time, and Parts I and Il 
have been completed, manuscript 
copies have been sent to the Com- 
mittee and the text has been approved. 


Part III is still in preparation, the 
writing has been commissioned to Miss 
Maxine Davis, well-known feature 
writer who has contributed to Satur 
day Evening Post, Good Housekeep 
ing, Reader’s Digest, Cosmopolitan 
Members of the staff have been a 
— 1 Miss Davis in her 
work for the article. 


Preparation of booklet material has 
suggested the following modification 
of the first plan: 


80 To combine the history of 
N. C. A. with a written testimonial to 
Mr. Gorrell in a single souvenir book 
let for distribution at the Testimonial 
Dinner. This copy is ready, J. 

Fitzgerald having written the text of 
the Gorrell tribute. The manusc 


has been turned over to an adve 
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agency, which is drawing a 
12 
(2) To bring out as a rate 
pamphlet the new statement of Asso- 
ciation services; this to take the place 
of “Your Association at Work,” to be 
distributed at Atlantic City and for 
continued use in membership work. 
(8) To make Miss Davis’ contribu- 
tion the basis for an expansion of the 


— — — 


Association’s Public Relations pro- 
gram. Rather than making a single 
release of this material, it is planned 
to utilize it throughout the year in 
various forms, all directed to public 
education on the benefits and advan- 
tages of canned foods. Members of 
the staff are contacting publishers and 
editors in preparation for utilization 
of this material. 


— 


By Harry E. MacConaughey 


At the last 22 of the Board 
during the course of the discussions of 
the proposed changes in the by-laws, 
several questions were raised which 
it was determined to refer to a spe- 
cial subcommittee. This commit 

consists of Harry E. MacConaughey, 
W. F. Dietrich, H. J. Humphrey, 
Ralph Polk, and E. N. Richmond. A 
meeting of the committee was held on 
November 19 in Washington. The 
committee had the advantage of Mr. 
Polk’s views on one or two questions 
but only Messrs. MacConaughey, 
Humphrey and Dietrich found it pos- 
sible to attend. The committee also 
had the — ol of a careful memo- 
— forwa to it by Mr. Henry 


The special subcommittee recom- 
mends to the Board that the proposed 
amendments offered and discussed at 
the May meeting be adopted with the 
following additional changes: 


That the proviso in Article IV 
Section 1(a), in which it is provided 
that a member of the Association may 
use the legend indicating that it is a 
member but may not misuse it, be 
modified to read: 


“Provided that the legend shall be 
so printed as in no way to give the 
consumer an impression that it is a 
representation of quality or that the 
22 of the product is endorsed by 

Association.” 


That Section 1 of Article V be modi- 
fied to provide in the third sentencs 
thereof that membership on the Board 
may include “individuals who are Ac- 
tive Members of the Association in 
good standing, and partners, officers 
or employees of partnerships, associa- 
tions, or corporations that are active 
members of the Association in 
standing...” The effect of this is 
to qualify employees who happen not 
to be officers of corporations or asso- 
ciations which are members of the 


Association, 

The committee by a divided vote of 
two to one conclu to recommend 
the retention of the rule that no Di- 
rector shall be qualified for reelection 
until the expiration of one r from 
the termination of a previous term. 
The majority of the committee be- 
lieves that where in a particular re- 
tion or in a particular commod 
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group an individual was deemed pe- 
culiarly capable of expressing its 
views, it would always be open for the 
elected Director to send such indi- 
vidual to any Board meeting as his 
representative; and pursuant to the 
usual p ure such individual could 
be temporarily elected as a Director 
at 2 meeting ond 8 2 — 
region or group. r. MacConaug 
dissented from the — 
that this rule of a one year interval 
be retained on the ground that he felt 
that continuity of membership of Di- 
rectors would very often serve the 
best interest of the Association or any 
particular group of members. 


That this same Section 1 of Article 
V be further amended to permit ad- 
justment of the termination dates of 
directorships representing various 
areas or commodities. Investigation 
has revealed that in particular in- 
stances three Directors from a par- 
ticular State have their terms expir- 
ing simultaneously. It is believed 
that this can best be remedied by hav- 
ing the Nominating Committee ar- 
range for the staggering of the ex- 


iration dates and to nominate par- 
kleular Directors for one or two year 


terms rather than for the full three 
year term. Although there is some 
reason to believe that this power is 
implied in the section as drafted, the 
Committee recommends that the fifth 
— of this section be modified to 


“Insofar as practicable it shall be 
arranged that the term of one-third 
of the Board of Directors shall expire 
annually; and accordingly the neces- 
sary number of Directors 1— at any 
time be nominated and el for one 


The subcommittee is hopeful that 
within a three-year period the ppre- 
priate staggering of terms of Direc- 
tors can be obtained so as to secure 
not only a one-third annual turnover 
but a comparable turnover within 
each regional or commodity group. 
The subcommittee believes that the 
principle of a one-year interval need 
not be strictly appl ed where a Direc- 
tor is elected for less than a full three 
year term. Accordingly, it recom- 
mends that the last sentence of this 
section be modified to read: 

full 


“No Director elected for a 
three-year term shall be qualified for 
reelection until the expiration of one 
year from the termination of a previ- 
ous term; etc.” 

The effect of this would be to per- 
mit the immediate reelection of any 
Director whose original election was 
for less than the three-year term. 

That Section 2 of Article V be 
amended so that the first clause pro- 
vides that the Board may elect a suc- 
cessor to any Director. 


“In the event of a vacancy in the 
Board of Directors for any cause, in- 
cluding resignation . . . etc.” 


— — 


By Stanley Powell 


Members of your Fore Trade 
Committee met at the N.C.A. offices 
on November 17. There were present 
Stanley Powell, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee; Emil Rutz, 238 W. Foster 
Frank A. Estes, A. O. Verbeke, and 
S. C. Walls. Fred A. Stare, president 
of the Association, Carlos Campbell, 
Secretary; Thomas Austern, counsel, 
and Robert Paulus, a member of 
Administrative Council 
present, with Allen Walker, N. C. A. 
executive director of the Foreign 
Trade Division. 

At the chairman’s 1 Mr. 
Walker submitted to the committee a 
report outlining the operations of the 
International Trade Division since 
early April, 1946, when the depart- 
ment was inaugurated. The report 
described the primary subjects of cur- 
rent attention, alon th matters 
8 for the Committee's im- 

te attention and action. 


During the discussion which fol- 
„ due emphasis was laid upon 
references in the report to the vital 
importance of forthcoming Interna- 
tional Trade ments 3 
tion for which, it was poin out, all 
divisions of the canning industry will 
require to consider seriously and 
promptly the —7 of lowered 
riff duties on imported foods. (Food 
items involved are contained in last 
week’s INFORMATION LETTER.) 


Your committee recognizes the fact 
that ALL members of the N.C.A. are 
concerned with potential surpluses in 
certain major packs in the rs di- 
— ahead of us. If, ad to these 

ibilities which cannot safely be 
s new International Trade 
greements should bring about such 
tariff adjustments as tend to encour- 
age the advent of competitive mer- 
ndise from other countries, it 
seems obvious that N.C.A., in behalf 
of ALL its members, cannot fail to 
exercise keenest vigilance both in 
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Information Letter 


supplying prompt and factual infor- 
mation as to current developments 
and in helping territorial trade asso- 
ciations and commodity committees 
prepare their defenses against undue 
encroachments. 


The morning session of your com- 
mittee on last Sunday was devoted to 
discussion of the Foreign Trade situa- 
tion, and to the consideration of sub- 
jects for policy determination. 


In the afternoon, the committee’s 
morning discussions were revi 
by the chairman, wiio requested ex- 
ressions of opinion from all mem- 
rs of the committee as to the pro- 
gram which might be followed most 
effectively and serviceably. 


Recommendations to Directors 


It was subsequent] to rec- 
ommend to the Board of Directors: 
That the International Trade Divi- 
sion of N.C.A., assuming that its 
operations are to be continued, should 
engage in the following specific activi- 
ties in the order of their importance, 
although it was pointed out by the 
chairman that since it was impossible 
to predict all the problems that might 
arise from doy to day, the division 
could not limit its activities exclu- 
sively to specified action: 


(A) The division should concen- 
trate 5 forthcoming International 
— greements as its No. 1 under - 

ng: 


(B) Procurement of factual data for 
N. C. A. membership regarding inter- 
national trade, imports and exports, 
raw products for canning and the 
finished products: 


Concerning the collation and ap- 
propriate rmination of such data 
the following information was deemed 
to be of primary importance: 


1. Detailed information as to the 
specific import duties maintained by 
countries at the present 

me: 


2. Statistics as to pre-war exports 
and imports between the United 


States and principal forei tries 
involved: 


3. Listing of the processing indus- 
tries in leading foreign countries 
whose products are deemed to be com- 
petitive with those exported by N.C.A. 
members; also of products from for- 
eign countries indicated as coming 
into domestic markets in the U.S.A. 
calculated to compete with N.C.A. 
members’ output. 


Your committee considers the activi- 
ties above-outlined as being essential 
in order that our entire N. C. A. mem- 
bership shall be enabled to prepare 
an adequate defense of their respec- 
tive interests in the forthcoming n 
tiations for tariff adjustments which 
are likely to develop under the pro- 
jected new reciprocal trade agree- 
— A now on the State Department’s 
agenda, 


It was that the International 
Trade Division should act in a strictly 
to all N. C. A. mem - 
bers, plus the furnishing of informa- 
tion above outlined. 


It was agreed that N.C.A. should 
not undertake the preparation of 
briefs relating to proj Interna- 
tional Trade ments, but that the 
International Trade Division should 
hold itself available to advise in mat- 
ters of — methods of prepara- 
tion of such briefs, collation of data 
and in the matter of arranging helpful 
conferences between the representa- 
tives of groups of canners and appro- 
priate government officials, should 
the development of circumstances 
make such conferences advisable. 


It was further agreed that in regard 
to all matters relating to Interna- 
tional Trade, the N.C.A. should take 
action only as and when it was deemed 
to be in conformity with established 
policies laid down by the Association. 


Concerning operations of the Inter- 
national Trade Division from here 
on, it is unanimously recommended 
by your committee that the Associa- 
tion continue to engage in foreign 
trade activities to the extent of col- 
lecting and disseminating to the mem- 
bership all pertinent information re- 
lating to both import and export trade, 
and that it also digest and report to 
the membership the development of 
policies and current thinking of gov- 
ernment officials and other recognized 
authorities in Washington, insofar as 
they relate to international trade. 


Duties of the Staff 


The Association staff, through its 
international trade service, is to keep 
the membership currently advised re- 
garding the development of reciprocal 
trade agreements, and such other ac- 
tions as may be contemplated by the 
Government that will affect the can- 
ning industry. The Association staff 
will not undertake to advise any mem- 
ber regarding action to be taken by 
individual canners, but will hold itself 
in readiness to assist in the prepara- 
tion of briefs, etc., that individual can- 
ners or groups of canners may choose 
to present to any appropriate govern- 
ment agency. 


It is well understood that the for- 
eign trade activities of the Associa- 
tion never include actual selling opera- 
tions, and never usurp the functions 
of individual processors or industrial 
groups engaged in international trade. 


It is not necessary to request any 
appropriation of funds at this time 
from the Administrative Council, and 
the entire situation will be reviewed 
at the January meeting as to a sug- 
gested set-up of the future operations 
of your Foreign Trade Division, with 
recommendations which will seem per- 
tinent for 1947 action. 


Report on National Foreign 
Trade Council Meeting 


At the 33rd annual convention d 
the National Foreign Trade Council h 
New York last week at the Waldorf. 
Astoria Hotel, a number of distin. 
guished leaders in international trak 
enunciated their concept of what 
America’s modern foreign economic 
policy should be. 

Discussions in open forum, ad. 
dresses by government specialists and 
selected industrialists, plus a final 
declaration on proposed economic 
policy, all combined to reveal that in- 
ternational traders generally ar 
caught between two fires. They 
strenuously oppose the continuation of 
national and international controls, 
and yet wonder how they are going to 
off-set the controls exercised by for- 
eign governments who pessess a man- 
aged-economy except by the employ- 
ment of reciprocal controls by the 
U. S. Government! 


It was made clear that the U. 8. 
Government has dedicated itself to the 
effectuation of proposals contained in 
the draft charter for the new Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, which in- 
clude the promotion of national and 
international trade by expansion of 
production, by the increased exchange 
and consumption of goods, by the ve. 
duction of trade barriers and by elimi- 
nating all forms of discriminatory 
treatment in international commerce. 


The State Department was urged to 
cooperate with American business in 
eliminating international trade re 
strictions, and to consider setting up 
a new administrative agency with av- 
thority to grant exemption from our 
anti-trust laws with respect to the 
conduct of American business over- 
seas 


The convention’s final declaration 
summarized the Council’s position on 
these matters as follows: 


“Our foreign economic policy is seen 
to embrace the responsibility for pro 
moting and safeguarding the interests 
of American foreign traders—this re- 
sponsibility lies in the area of as 
suring the safety and security of 
American investments abroad, and 
providing conditions which will make 
possible receipt of an adequate volume 
of useful s and services in return 
for our exports of goods and capital. 

John Carter Vincent, Office of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State, 
said: 


“It is unsound to invest public o 

rivate capital in countries where 
there is widespread corruption in busi 
ness and official circles, where exce® 
sive armament expenditures are 
made, where there is threat of 
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war, where Government monopoly ex- 
cludes American business or where 
undemocratic concepts of ernment 
are controlling. e United States 
cannot have a double standard of in- 
ternational business; private and of- 
ficial business are the same.” 

Assistant Secretary Spruille Braden 
was quoted as advising that “loans 
should not be made if they enable an- 
other government to acquire or dis- 
place existing free enterprise, whether 
they be American in ownership or 
not.” 


Secretary of Commerce Harriman 
urged that the tariff bargaining power 
of the United States should be used as 
promptly as possible so as to prevent 
the re-establishment of prohibitive and 
discriminatory impediments to trade 
in every country. “The United States 
must direct its policies at expansion 
of world commerce as a whole rather 
than trying to get a larger share of 
prewar volume in order to help, for 
example, Great Britain, which has to 
export 75 percent more than before 
the war” (to maintain a favorable 
trade balance, earn interest on her 
loan and enable her people to enjoy 
normal living). 


It was pointed out that Great 
Britain even now was busily opening 
up European trade while we were 
waiting to see what progress might be 
made with the Peace Treaties. 


Considerable emphasis was laid 
upon forthcoming International Trade 
Agreements. It was generally ad- 
mitted by most of the speakers that 
U. 8. industry must anticipate lower 
tariffs. It also was assumed by in- 
dustrialists as well as government of- 
ficials that since the United States is 
now part of the United Nations, we 
are committed irrevocably to it and 
to the policies laid down by the Social 
and Security Council under which will 
operate the projected International 
Trade Organization. To this will be 
related the activities of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, whose pro- 
gram will be authorized at a meeting 
in Europe next spring. 


Reports from London which reached 
government officials attending the 
Convention indicated that American 
delegates now attending the Interna- 
tional Trade Organization meeting 
there are not making much headway 
with the development of the proposed 
set-up of machinery for the ITO, This 
is said to be due to the fact that the 
tentative charter of ITO has been 
drafted by American government of- 
ficials to implement reconversion of in- 
ternational trade to private channels. 
These American proposals are not 
meeting with the approval of the gov- 


ernments whose managed-economies 
impel them to retain international con- 
trols of various kinds. Foreign dele- 
gates who claim that their peoples 
have inadequate food and equipment 
insist that they must employ govern- 
ment controls to maintain even a 
semblance of equitable allocation and 
distribution. 


During the proceedings of the 
Forum on “Current Trade and Mer- 
chandising Problems,” government of- 
ficials assured numerous questioners 
that existing shortages of merchan- 
dise in the U. S. were not due to ex- 
ports; the percentage of shipments for 
foreign account was too small. 


Regarding the necessity for amend- 
ment of the Customs Division of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, it was pointed out 
that there were 58,000 of unliquidated 
customs entries now extant. The ma- 
chinery for disposing of them is anti- 
quated. 


Stare and Campbell Speak 
at Indiana Canners Meet 


As long as canners continue to pack 
top quality products, they need not 
fear any sudden dropping off of con- 
sumer demand for canned foods, Fred 
A. Stare, President of the National 
Canners Association, and an official of 
Stokely Foods, Inc., declared at the 
opening session of the annual fall 
meeting of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation in the Claypool Hotel at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Thursday, November 
21. “Top quality canned foods always 
will be in demand,” the canning official 
emphasized. Indiana canners and 
canners throughout the Nation are do- 
ing a magnificent job in meeting this 
increased demand by supplying con- 
sumers with the kind of canned foods 
they want.” (Secretary Carlos E. 
Campbell also addressed the Indiana 
Canners Association on the same day. 
A summary of his remarks appear on 
this page.) 


Mr. Stare said the canning industry 
for many years has placed the highest 
consideration on the purity and the 
fine quality of its products. “The con- 
suming public knows that canned 
foods, aside from their captivating 
taste appeal, are clean and fresh when 
canned and that they are packed under 
the most sanitary conditions. 


“The canning industry has made 
great strides in recent years by im- 
proving the quality of its products not 
only nutritionally but also in flavor 
and in appearance,” Mr. Stare said. 
“Canned foods today look good, taste 
good, and are good!” he exclaimed. 


The N. C. A. official pointed out that 
the canners association, schools, clubs, 
commercial firms, dietitians, doctors, 
and the Government all have done 
much to educate the public on the nu- 
tritional values of canned foods. Can- 
ners, on the other hand, he said, also 
have encouraged increased consumer 
acceptance of canned and glass-packed 
foods by providing more descriptive 
information on their labels so that the 
consumer can be fully informed re- 
garding the contents of the container 
before the can or jar is opened. 


Commenting briefly on some of the 
reconversion problems facing canners, 
Mr. Stare warned the Indiana can- 
ners that “canners are now on their 
own”—the days of stringent govern- 
ment wartime regulations, large gov- 
ernment purchases, and food subsidies 
are gone. With the elimination of 
government controls, canners have the 
first opportunity of entering a com- 
petitive market since 1940, he said. 


“Canning in Indiana holds a great 
future for all of you,” Mr. Stare 
stated, “When I look back to the early 
1900’s when I operated a small canning 
plant at Frankfort, and compare those 
times with your vast industry today, 
it’s not hard for me to visualize the 
progress the canning industry has 
made in Indiana, and I know with this 
splendid record of achievement to in- 
spire you, canning in Indiana will con- 
tinue to prosper, and to grow, and to 
hold its place as a leading Indiana in- 
dustry. 


“Many people don’t know,” Mr. 
Stare said, “that there are 162 can- 
ning plants in Indiana which pack 
nearly 100 different kinds of canned 
and glass-packed foods which are sold 
throughout the United States, and 
often even find markets in distant 
parts of the world. Moreover, Indiana 
canning plants provide employment 
for thousands of people, especially 
during the height of the canning sea- 
son. The canners of this State pay 
Indiana farmers millions of dollars 
each year for the raw agricultural 
products used in canning, thereby pro- 
viding a source of income to these 
farmers that they wouldn’t have had 
had it not been for the development 
of the canning industry in this State.” 


Strong Canned Food Demand 


Canned foods, along with many 
other products have, for the past five 
years, enjoyed a period of strong de- 
mand, Carlos E. Campbell, Secretary 
of the National Canners Association, 
informed members of the Indiana Can- 
ners Association at their annual fall 
meeting. To meet this stepped-up de- 
mand, the canning industry has in- 
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creased its packing facilities from 50 
to 60 percent during the war and the 
packs of most canned foods have risen 
correspondingly, Mr. Campbell said. 


One of the principal reasons for the 
growing demand for canned foods, 
Mr. Campbell stated, is the increased 
consumer consciousness with respect 
to the high nutritional values of can- 
ned foods. He said the average con- 
sumer today is a more intelligent and 
satisfied buyer of canned foods due to 
the various consumer education pro- 
grams which have been undertaken by 
the National Canners Association with 
the assistance of schools, institutions, 
clubs, and other organizations. 


Mr. Campbell praised the Indiana 
canners for their contributions to the 
growth of the canning industry. The 
speaker pointed out that many of the 
old and well-established canners either 
started in Indiana or have canning 
plants there. He said that the can- 
ning industry in Indiana to a large 
measure has been responsible for the 
agricultural and business progress of 
the State. 


Stare Discusses Pennsylvania's 
Importance in Canning 


Pennsylvania’s canned foods are 
known throughout the length and 
breadth of these United States, and 
even in many of the distant parts of 
the universe, Fred A. Stare, President 
of the National Canners Association 
and an official of Stokely Foods, Inc., 
told members of the Pennsylvania 
Canners Association holding their 
82nd Annual Convention in the York- 
towne Hotel at York, Pa., November 
21-22. “Pennsylvania is, and for 
many years has been, one of the Na- 
tion’s leading canning States, a State 
which last year produced over $75,- 
000,000 worth of canned and glass- 
packed food,” Mr. Stare declared. 


“Pennsylvania ranks fourth in the 
Nation in value of its canned food 
production. This great keystone State 
produces 85 percent of the country’s 
output of canned mushrooms and is, 
I believe, one of the largest, if not the 
largest, producers of canned apples 
and apple products in the country,” 
Mr. Stare emphasized. 


He said there are few States whose 
canned food products are as diversified 
or whose canning plants contribute as 
much to the wealth and income of its 
citizens. Pennsylvania has over 110 
canning plants which pack more than 
116 different canned and glass-packed 
foods, and provide employment for 
17,000 persons, 


“The farmers of this State alone 
derive from $25,000,000 to $30,000,000 
annually for the raw agricultural 
products which go into the canned 
foods produced in Pennsylvania and 
this does not include the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars which are paid 
farmers elsewhere for dry beans, 
meat, seasonings and sugar which are 
shipped in for use in Pennsylvania 
packed canned foods,” he said, 


Aside from making other major con- 
tributions to the State’s economy, Mr. 
Stare pointed out that Pennsylvania 
canners last year paid out more than 
$6,000,000 for labels, coal, tin and 
glass containers, transportation, and 
supplies and services used in canned 
food production. 


“The strong demand for canned 
foods throughout the Nation is evi- 
denced by the fact that for the five 
years immediately preceding the war 
the average pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables was only about 265,000,000 
cases, while reliable statistics indicate 
that the 1946 pack of canned fruits 
and vegetables will exceed 500,000,000 
cases, and judging from the rapidity 
with which most canned foods are 
moving into consumer channels, the 
carryovers from this year’s produc- 
tion will not be very large,” the 
N. C. A. official declared. 


“Consumers today are beginning to 
realize the vast amount of research 
that has gone into the development of 
better quality canned foods and that 
the raw agricultural products used in 
food canning are fresh and pure be- 
fore they are packed, and that each 
can of canned foods is packed under 
the most sanitary conditions,” Mr. 
Stare said. 


Forthcoming Meetings 


November 26—National 2 Pack- 


ers Association, Hotel veland, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


December 2-3—Illinois Canners Asso- 
ciation, Fall Meeting, Bismarck Ho- 
tel, Chicago, III. 


December 2-14— National Canners 
Association Special Training Course 
in Plant Sanitation, 500 nsome 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 

December 4-5—Tri-State Packers As- 
sociation, Annual Fall Convention, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

December 4-6—Geo Canners As- 
sociation, Annual Convention, Hotel 
De Soto, Savannah, Ga. 

December 6-7—Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Fort Des 
Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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December 9—Maine Canners Associa. 
tion, Annual Convention, Tastland 
Hotel, Portland, Me. 

December 10-11—Ohio Canners A880 
ciation, Annual Convention, Desh. 
ler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 

December 11—Minnesota Canners As. 
sociation, Annual Convention, Rad. 
isson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


December 12-13— Association of New 
York State Canners, Inc., 6lst An. 
nual Convention, Hotel Statler, Buf. 
falo, N. Y 


January 8-10, 1947—Northwest 
ners Association, Annual Conven- 
wa, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 

ash. 


January 9-10, 1947—Mich 
College, Canners’ and 
Conferences, East Lansing, Mich. 


January 12-17, 1947—National Food 
rokers Association, 42nd Annual 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


January 19-24, 1947—National Can- 
ners Association, 40th Annual Con- 
vention, Atlantic City, N. J. 


January 20-24, 1947—Canning Ma- 
chinery & Supplies Association, An- 
nual Exhibit and Meeting, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


January 20-23, 1947—National Amer- 
ican Wholesale Grocers Association, 
22 Convention, Atlantie City, 


January 29-31, 1947 —Purdue Agricul 
tural Experiment Station, 21st In 
diana nners’ and Fieldmen“ 
School, Lafayette, Ind. 


February 6-7, 1947 —Ozark Cannen 
Association, 39th Annual Conver 
fon Colonial Hotel, Springfield, 

o. 


February 7-8, 1947—National Pickk 
Packers Association, Annual Meet- 
ing, Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, III. 


February 10-11, 1947 — Tennessee 
Kentucky Canners Association, 
nual Meeting, Andrew Jackson Hoe 
tel, Nashville, Tenn. 


February 11-13, 1947—University d 
Maryland—tTri-State Packers 
sociation, Canners’ and Fieldmen's 
School, College Park, Md 


February 18-20, 1947—Michigan State 
College, Technical School for Pickle 
one | raut Packers, East Lansing, 

ich. 


March 7, 1947—Canners of 
California, Fairmont Hotel, Sas 
Francisco, Calif. 


March 16-22, 1947— National Associ# 
tion of Frozen Food Packers, At 
Convention, San Francises, 


March 31-April 4, 1947—Frozen Fool 
Institute, Inc., Sixth Annual Com 
vention, Copley-Plaza Hotel, B 
ton, Mass. 


April 10-11, 1947—Tri-State P 
ers Association, Spring Conventic 
7 Baltimore Hotel, Baltime 
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November 23, 1946 


Frozen and Cured Fish Stocks 
in Cold Storage Are Reported 


Holdings of frozen and cured fish 
in cold storage on November 1, 1946, 
were 176,850,000 pounds as com 
with 177,268,000 pounds on October 1, 
1946, and 160,206,000 pounds on No- 
vember 1, 1945, according to the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The following table lists, by vari- 
eties, the quantities of frozen and 
cured fish held in cold storage during 
the respective periods: 


Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1945 1946 1946 


SPECIES 1,000 1,000 = 1,000 
Salt-water Fish: Iba. lbs. Iba. 
Bait and animal food. 1,045 1,755 1,861 
150 171 181 
Butterfish.......... 564 426 550 
Cod, haddock, hake, 

pollock, whole 2,850 1,201 1,374 
Croaker s.. 602 747 642 
266 139 234 
( 19,893 31,022 32,612 


744 

cluding fillets). . 8,322 3,388 3,602 
S42 971 1.230 
Sablefish (black cod). 4,422 6, 791 7,058 
Salmon (allepecies).. 18,483 19,495 21, 217 
Scup (porgies)...... 1,401 969 828 

Sea trout (weakfish, 
gray and spotted). 981 731 930 
and shad roe 747 672 523 
Smelts (an). 1,755 1,265 1,178 
TTT TTT 2,317 1,002 1,146 

Whiting (including 
Deen 16,745 12,065 10,561 

salt- 


332 
(including fillets). . 143 96 109 
Catfish and bullheads 284 174 187 
1,027 406 308 
Lake herring & cisco 
(including fillets).. 2,055 2,639 2,321 
618 506 568 
sity af Pickerel, jacks or yel- 
— x 2 112 58 115 
urgeon spoon- 
10 46 480 
Seckere. 2 2 
3 Yellow perch (inelud - 
ing filleta)........ 80 320 426 
Yellow pike (or wail- 
eye) ( fil- 
of d 232 123 194 
Sang Whitefish.......... 1,256 1,668 1,762 
Miscellaneous fresh - 
water fish........ 980 1,526 1,536 
.ssocia- 
1% 40% 841 
1,625 1,004 1,885 
nm Shrimp............ 13,382 7,467 11,255 
al Squid.............. 2,005 1,415 1,080 
1 Miscellaneous 
1,442 2,518 2,861 
P Frozen fish, total. 138,434 147,085 149, 235 
vention Cured fish, total. 21,772 30,178 27,615 
time 


100, 206 177,263 176,850 


Metal Can Shipments 


September shipments of metal cans 
amounted to 318 thousand short tons, 
an 8 percent decrease from the peak 
of 347 thousand short tons attained 
in August, according to a report re- 
leased this week by the Bureau of the 
Census. However, since there were 
fewer working days in September, this 
may not indicate a decrease in the rate 
of operations during the month. Ship- 
ments of metal cans during September 
were 16 percent higher than the 274 
thousand tons shipped during the 
same month of 1945, the report stated. 

Metal cans designed for packing 
fruit and vegetable products accounted 
for close to 200 thousand tons, or 63 
percent of the total shipments for 
September. This was 5 percent less 
than the 211 thousand tons of fruit 
and vegetable cans shipped in August. 
Shipments of food product cans in 
September accounted for 282 thousand 
tons. 


Canned Orange Juice Grades 


The U. S. Department ef Agricul- 
ture has announced that the fourth 
issue of United States standards for 
grades of canned orange juice be- 
came effective November 15. Copies 
of the new standards may be obtained 
from F. L. Southerland, chief, Proc- 
essed Products Standardization and 
Inspection Division, Fruit and Vege- 
table Branch, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


California Sardine Pack 


Deliveries of California sardines to 
processing plants during the week 
ended November 14 totaled 991 tons. 
Pack of sardines during the week was 
12,497 cases. The following table, 
prepared from figures supplied by the 
California Sardine Products Institute, 
shows the sardine deliveries by dis- 
tricts and the pack by can sizes for 
ee current season as compared with 


Season to Season to 
Nov. 14, 1946 Nov. 17, 1045 

Areas Tone Tons 
Northern district 503 82, 288 
Central district... .. 23,601 131, 163 
Southern district 99, 853 77,974 
124, 047 291,425 

Can sizes Cases Cases 
1b. ovals. ........ 284, 605 848, 104 
1-tb. talls.......... 903,625 1,536,816 
fillet......... 
8 os. 06's. 21,432 31,502 
Miscellaneous. 26,030 89,933 
.... 1, 883, 401 2,506,355 


Frozen Fruit and Vegetable 


Stocks Held in Cold Storage 


Stocks of frozen fruits in cold stor- 
age on November 1, 1946, totaled 
511,178,000 pounds as compared with 
501,914,000 pounds on October 1, 1946, 
and 381,267,000 pounds on November 
1, 1945, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Frozen vegetable stocks on Novem- 
ber 1, 1946, amounted to 349,761,000 
pounds as compared with 317,691,000 
pounds on October 1, 1946, and 204,- 
093,000 pounds on November 1, 1945. 

The following table furnishes de- 
tails by commodities: 


Nov. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1945 19046 1940 
FROZEN rnurre 1,000 1,0% 1,000 
Ibe. Ide. Ibo. 
„000 20,517 35,208 
Blackberries.......... 19,742 26, 24,480 
„284 82,514 ,480 
Young, Logan, Boysen, 
11,942 16,552 16,079 
891 066 
and prunes... 588 24,952 
, 600 
Fruit juices and purees. 24, 116 24,888 31,900 
TTT ,408 38,857 38,167 
bee 17,625 15,644 15,765 
All other fruits....... 67,2387 78,652 80,061 
— 381,267 501,914 511,173 
FROZEN VEGBTABLES 
Asparagus. 10,985 21,849 20,150 
Beans, lima.......... 16,440 22,261 31,711 
Beans, ann pp 20,581 30,843 30,950 
z: ee 3,228 12,723 13,850 
Caulifiower........... 3, 4,202 6,378 


455 
28,347 


32,485 43,603 
204,003 317,691 349,761 


Pacific Fisheries Officers 


At the 38rd Annual Convention of 
the Association of Pacific Fisheries 
in the Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash., 
on November 19, all officers of the 
Association were reelected for an- 
other term. Officers of the Associa- 
tion of Pacific Fisheries are: 

President— A. W. Witt Port 
Ashton Packing Corp., Seattle; first 
vice president —G V. Gri 
— L McNeill & Libby, Seattle; sec- 
vice president—J. A. Green, Pa- 
cine American 2 South Bell- 
ingham, Wash.; third vice president 
G. B. Peterson, Red Salmon Canning 
Co., Seattle; fourth vice president— 
E. W. Thompson, Columbia River 
Packers Association, Astoria, Ore.; 
and secretary and treasurer—E. D. 
Clark, Seattle. 
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Ds Fresh-water Fish: Spinach.............. 12,414 10,748 23,793 
— Brussels sprouts...... 1,083 2,414 3,517 
Pumpkin and squash.. 6,509 4,721 8,364 
Baked beans......... 1,481 816 786 
Vegetable purees.. . 351 145 
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“OUR PROSPECTS FOR MORE SUGAR”—FROM A SPEECH 
BY JAMES H. MARSHALL, DIRECTOR, USDA SUGAR BRANCH 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The following, which is 
excerpted from a speech Mr. Marshall gave on 
November 21 before the Convention of the 
American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages at 
Miami, Fia., is reprinted for the benefit of the 
canning industry since it gives so many per- 
tinent facts concerning sugar supplies and the 
Government's reasons for continuing sugar 
controls, 


For the years 1935-39, total world 
sugar production 2 about 34% 
million short tons. And as I speak of 
sugar years I refer to the crop-year 

riod July 1 to June 80 of the fol- 
owing year. For the year which 
ended this past June 30, the 1945-46 
year, the sugar production of the 
world instead of being some 34% mil- 
lion tons was just a little over 27 mil- 
lion, a drop of 7,300,000 tons. If we 
overlook the matter of increasing pop- 
ulations, that drop of 7,300,000 tons in 
production gives the master sugar 
shortage gare The big losses were 
found in Europe, where the prewar 
beet e yielded well over 10 million 
tons and where the 1945-46 yield was 
about 5,600,000 tons. Other great 
losses occurred in Asia, particularly in 
Java with a loss of around one and 
one-fourth million tons, the Ay 4 
pines with a loss of around 1,100, 
tons, and other Asiatic countries where 
losses totaling about one million tons 
occurred, 


As far as we can determine at pres- 
ent, the outlook for the year which 
began last July 1 is better. European 
beets are making a healthy recovery 
and should yield between seven and 
a half and eight million tons, or some 
80 percent to 40 percent more than 
last year. Relatively little improve- 
ment is indicated in Asiatic areas, The 
Philippines suffered great devastation 
during the war. They were obliged 
to start from scratch in their economic 
and agricultural recovery. This in- 
volved not only production on planta- 
tions but factories, transportation, 
labor and fertilization, and all the 
things incident to cane growing. Java 
has been wrecked by political disturb- 
ances in addition to some war devas- 
tation. If these disturbances can be 
settled, recovery there can be and 
should be faster than is, true with the 
Philippines. 


North American Supplies 


North America also shows substan- 
tial improvement for the 1946-47 year 
as compared with the year just ended. 
It looks as though 1946-47 should show 
an increase of something over a mil- 
lion tons above 1945-46. Right here I 
want to make it plain that we are hop- 
ing that the Cuban crop will run 5% 
million tons, or better, as is now indi- 
cated by many forecasts. However, 
merely for statistical planning, I am 
presently using a 5-million-ton Cuban 


figure—which I hope will be quickly 
revised upward. It is also good to see 
that progress is being made in the 
U. S.-continental beet area with an 
indicated increase this year of about 
800,000 tons as compared with last 
year. 

Now a little parenthetical observa- 
tion. Certainly the figures I have cited 
indicate recovery. But during these 
years the population of the United 
States has increased from roughly 130 
million to 142 million. It is also true 
that incomes and consumer demand 
are higher than in prewar years. 
World sugar recovery thus far is not 

oing to solve all of our problems— 

ut at any rate we are on the way. 
What's more, we are continuing our 
efforts to encourage sugar production 
in the continental United States, its 
territories and insular possessions, and 
also—through the Cuban sugar con- 
tract—to encourage production in that 
area. 


I think it now becomes pertinent to 
explore what can be done about the 
forthcoming year. First, in view of 
various crop situations, maturity 
dates, and other things of that sort, 
it now ap ears that supplies will not 
be available to permit any increase in 
rations prior to April 1, 1947. It is 
not realistic to count on an earlier in- 
crease in rations even though the 
Cuban grind may start somewhat ear- 
lier this year than it usually begins. 
After all, our stocks are low, accumu- 
lated ration evidence is high, and a 
number of factors can enter which 
would cause delays. This is why I 
stick by the April 1 date. 


Just what does it require to increase 
rations? As background, you will be 
interested to know that 2,175,000 tons 
are needed from the Cuban crop and 
a balance of three and a half million 
tons from domestic crops for current 
rationing levels. To maintain this 
same ration in 1947, would require 
2,100,000 tons from Cuba. This is true 
despite the fact that we have an in- 
crease in our continental beet sugar 
production. There has, however, been 
the necessity of using some of the beet 
sugar in deficit areas ahead of its 
normal consumption time and yields 
have been somewhat smaller than an- 
ticipated in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
Louisiana. 


For example, to increase industrial 
sugar rations by 10 percent of the 
base, that is from present 60 percent 
to 70 percent, and to furnish an addi- 
tional 5-pound consumer stamp along 
with comparable increases for institu- 
tional and other use, would require be- 
tween 700,000 and 750,000 tons of 
2 This makes it very plain that 
a large amount of 2 is — 

n 8 


for a modest increase rations. 
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is also obvious from these remarks, 
the only practical source of this in- 
crease is the Cuban crop. 


Let us take a little closer look at 
Cuban production both from 1946 and 
1947. In 1946, it totaled 4,476,000 
tons. Making allowances for changes 
in stock position and the contract 
terms regarding Cuban local con. 
sumption and free export to other 
Latin American nations, the export- 
able balance becomes 3,800,000 tons. 
As I said previously, the United States 
received from this, or will receive, 
about 2,175,000 tons. This leaves 3 
balance of 1,625,000 which has been 
or is being sent to Canada, the United 
Kingdom, and other foreign countries, 
Of this amount, 148,000 tons was 
UNRRA sugar. About one-fourth of 
the 1,625,000 tons sent to foreign na- 
tions has been refined in the United 
States. This is the sugar that some 
people have erroneously assumed was 
exported by the United States. 80 
much for the 1946 story. 


Where does that leave us for 1947? 
Again I am forced to ask for your 
careful attention to some figures, 
which I will try to keep as simple as 
possible. They deal largely with the 
Cuban crop. As I said before, to main- 
tain United States rations in 1947 at 
the 1946 level, 2,100,000 tons of Cuban 
sugar will be required. Cuban local 
requirements and free export provi- 
sions under the terms of the contract 
amount to 740,000 tons. In view of 
European improvements, the amount 
of Cuban sugar required to maintain 
1946 ration levels there in 1947 will 
be about 1,135,000 tons. These three 
figures total 3,975,000 tons. Deduet- 
ing this from the 5,000,000 tons total 
estimated for Cuba’s 1947 production, 
leaves 1,025,000 tons. As I also stated 
a few moments ago, an increase in 


United States sugar rations of one 


5-pound consumer stamp, and 10 per- 
cent in base period usage, to begin 


April 1, 1947, would require between fh 


700,000 and 750,000 tons of sugar. 


In view of the probable additional 
1,025,000 tons available from Cuba's 
production to meet world demands, | 
increase in rationing may 

e. 


Should Retain Sugar Controls 


I should be less than fair to this 
group and to the Department if ! 
ailed to say something about continu- 


ing rationing and price control m§ 


sugar. My contacts with men in your 
industry and in many other indut 
tries which use or — 4 sugar con- 
vince me that for the present, decom 
trol and abandonment of rationing 
would not be in the best interests o 
industry or of the ultimate consumer. 
I N these things because sugar h 
still in very short supply and you me 
know quite well that trol co 

result in a substantial increase i 
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prices, I will say nothing as to the 
possible confusion which could result 
from the scramble to obtain sugar if 


I think I can say that a more or 
jess moderate price increase—with the 
abandonment of price ceilings—would 
not make any more sugar available for 
you. Only if prices advance very 
greatly would substantial additional 
amounts of sugar come into this coun- 
try. Then they would come from 
countries which are themselves short 
on sugar but which, for enough dol- 
lars, will 2 their belts still fur- 
ther and ship to the United States. 
And I suggest that any such course 
is highly undesirable. 


Cuban Contract 


I also wish to remind you that if 
sugar is decontrolled, the entire Cuban 
sugar contract, insofar as price of 
sugar is concerned, must 
termined. 


In view of these various facts I 
think your industry and all sugar- 
wing industries will find it self-bene- 
ficial to be moderate with respect to 
removal of price ceilings and rationing 
om sugar. Decontrol and f om 
from rationing at the present time 
and for some months to come can 
bring you a lot of additional head- 
ahes which will not be justified by 
any probable advantages. 


It is often overlooked that in the 
true sense, the United States does not 
export sugar. We are a net import- 
ing nation on sugar—and have been 
me for many, many years. There is, 
however, much confusing talk about 
the sugar exports of the United States. 
As you know, this nation has purchase 
contracts covering the 1946 and 1947 
Cuban sugar crops. This has been 
trae of each Cuban crop since and 
including the croy of 1942. 


In acting essentially as the sole 
purchaser of Cuban sugar, the United 
States has had to share some of the 
supply with other allied nations. This 
procedure has eliminated speculative 
bidding by the nations of the world 
d has also given Cuba an assured 
rice without the inflationary and de- 
lationary headaches which she suf- 
fered in 1919 and 1920. The first 
p of the 1946-47 Cuban sugar con- 
ct recognizes that one of the prime 
sons for such a contract is that, 
although hostilities have terminated, 
ne effects of the war make it neces- 
ty during the reconversion period 
use of the needs of the United 
States and other allied nations to un- 
ke the supplying of sugar and 
her products through governmental 
ncies or organizations of an in- 
ational character.” 


Thus, there is an obligation on the 


sugar bert of the United States—acting as 
you mme purchaser of nearly all of Cuba’s 
rol could Nrar—to share a substantial part of 

sugar, through sale to na- 


tions. It is also an historical fact that 
many nations in addition to the United 
States purchased Cuban sugar in pre- 
war years. It is reasonable to assume 
that Cuba is as anxious as any other 
nation to maintain her postwar trade 
with other countries of world. 


Wage Controls Lifted 


President Harry 8. Truman has 
issued the following Executive Order 
abrogating all controls on salaries and 
wages: 

By virtue of the authority vested 
in me by the Constitution and statutes 
of the United States, and particularly 
by the Stabilization Act of 1942, as 
amended, and for the purpose of fur- 
ther affecting an orderly transition 
from war to a peacetime economy, it 
is hereby ordered as follows: 

All controls heretofore in effect 
stabilizing wages and salaries pur- 


suant to the provisions of the Stabili- 
zation Act of 1942, as amended, includ- 
ing any Executive Order or regulation 
issued thereunder, are hereby termin- 
ated; except that as to offenses com- 
mitted, or rights or liabilities incurred, 
prior to the date hereof, the provisions 
to such Executive Orders and regula- 
tions shall be treated as still remain- 
ing in force for the purpose of sus- 
taining any proper suit, action or 
prosecution with 


respect to any such 
right, liability or Gam. 4 


Calpack Promotes Stanbridge 

The California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Donald H. 
Stanbridge as manager of its inspec- 
tion and service department. Mr. 
Stanbridge succeeds Henry Dodd who 
was recently retired. 


Sweet Corn Pack for 1946 


The total pack of canned sweet corn 
for 1946 amounted to 32,526,374 actual 
cases, according to the Association’s 
Division of Statistics. This is the 
second high pack of record, being only 
slightly smaller than the record 1942 
pack of 33,147,054 cases, and compares 
with the 1945 pack of 29,538,553 cases. 
On the basis of equivalent cases of 
24 No. 2 cans, the 1946 pack totaled 
30,951,000 cases compared with 28,- 
236,900 cases for 1945. 

The following report is a summary 
of the pack of canned sweet corn made 
by all firms known to have been pack- 
ing in 1946. 


The pack by States for 1946 com- 


pared with that for 1945, togethe 
with details of the pack by varieties 
and style of pack are shown in the 
tables below: 


CORN PACK IN ACTUAL CASES 


1946 CORN PACK 


Variety and style 
of pack 24/2 48/1P 
Cases 
CREAM 8TYLE 
E 
511,304 
„ 616, 853 
Narrow Grain 
421,793 
704, 671 
Country Gentlemen 
124, 205 
1,656,078 
Crosby & Other White: 
27,325 
- 500,715 
Bantam, Golden: 
3,989, 447 
7,781,915 
WHOLE GRAIN 
Bantam, Golden: 
1, 105, 831 
6, 420, 605 
All White: 
507, 056 
440, 282 
24,817,450 


Stato 1945 1946 

Cases Cases 
Maine and Vermont..... 905,643 1,244,011 
. 1,351,160 1,542,438 
Maryland and Delaware. 2,639,312 2,689,249 
Pennsylvania........... 626, 989 575, 507 
2,083,702 1,753,252 
4,417,384 5,124,755 
5,962,722 5,664,825 
Minnesota............. 4,962,876 6,208,703 
Iowa and Nebraska. 3,356,801 3,806,308 
Other States Fast. 199, 850 171, 568 
Other States West. 1,907,177 2,348,012 
Total United States. . 29,538,553 32,526,374 

28/12 K Mise. 

Vac. 6/10 Tin & Glas Total 

Cases Cases Cases 
58, 600 509, 994 

2,951 424,744 
13,677 1,660,755 
22, 791 494 533, 000 
153,614 710 4,143,771 
128, 931 7,910, 840 
493,740 69,300 45,812 1,714, 752 
6,225,564 411,524 5, 844 13, 063, 627 
„„ 7,431 10, 079 524, 566 
142 1 459, 682 
6,719,446 926,539 62,9390 32,526,374 
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(tariffs, etc.) of other nations, in re- intact on from the processor’; 
8 . — — — N h it will expect to make plant to the distributor's order-assem. 


A special training course in plant 
sanitation will be given by the Na- 
tional Canners Association in San 
Francisco during the two-week period 
from December 2 to December 14, in- 
elusive. This courre is being given 
for the purpose of providing training 
for men who will conduct and direct 
plant sanitation programs for indi- 
vidual companies. 


The material that will be presented 
has been greatly concentrated so as 
to keep these men from their plants 
for only a brief two-week period. It 
will afford an unusual opportunity for 
canners to prepare to meet the higher 
standards of sanitation which are 
already effective. This two-weeks 
training course is patterned after the 
eight-weeks course which was given by 
the University of California for food 
plant sanitarians last year. 

The course will be presented in a 
much more concentrated form consist- 
ing of those parts of the special course 
last year which were of most im- 
portance in the maintenance of plants 
and operations in accordance with the 
modern trends in sanitation. It will 
include specific training in plant sani- 
tation based upon the experiences of 
our own sanitarians in conducting 
plant surveys. The course has been 
arranged as nearly as possible to fit 
into the slack season for the majority 
of canners. 


The plant sanitation program has 
been widely accepted by the industry 
for its aspects are far reaching and its 
concepts are continually expanding. 
This is a program in which the Na- 
tional Canners Association can provide 
leadership, guidance, and consultation. 
Occasional inspections of plants are 
inadequate to promote and maintain 
sanitation standards at a high level. 
Each firm should be equipped to carry 
on a program to meet its own specific 
needs, 

The Association’s Western Research 
Laboratories have sent applications to 
all interested member-firms. 


Proposed Trade Agreements 
to Include Reciprocal Phases 


Attention of all N. C. A. members 
is drawn to the fact that the projected 
international trade agreements for 
which the U. S. Department of State 
is preparing to conduct negotiations, 
comprehend reciprocal trade conces- 
sions, the Association has been in- 
formed. This means that the U. 8. 
will ask a reduction in trade barriers 


ncerning the admission 
of products for which those countries 
desire easier admission into the United 
States. 

The date by which briefs and/or ap- 
plications for hearings concerning im- 
port duties must be submitted to the 
Committee on Reciprocity Information 
is December 21, 1946. The date up to 
which the CRI will accept briefs 
and/or applications for hearings con- 
cerning American exports for which 
U. 8. producers desire easier admis- 
sion into other countries is January 
18, 1947. 


Simplified Pallet Practices 


A simplified practice recommenda- 
tion for shipping pallets for groceries 
and packaged merchandise, submitted 
to interested parties by the National 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, seeks to effect economies 
in mass-distribution comparable to 
those in mass-production. 

This program was proposed by a 
committee representing grocers, ma- 
terials handling specialists, railroad 
and trucking interests, the Bureau 
said. Copies of the recommendation 
have been sent to manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, users and others for their 
consideration, comment and approval. 

It is intended to provide for unit 
loads as large as feasible in ware- 
house handling and in shipping goods 


bly line. Thus the program is de. 
signed to eliminate the b 
waste inherent in oa and re 
handling of individual packages. 

Adoption of the proposed recom. 
mendation would result in greatly re. 
ducing the present variety of pallet 
sizes in warehouse use. Furthermore, 
it is believed that the selected size 
are not only adapted to freight car 
and truck dimensions, but also to 
warehouse requirements, and are espe. 
cially suitable for the sizes of con- 
tainers which carry a major propor- 
tion of food tonnage. 


B-U-L-L-E-T-I-N 


As the Lerrer went to press, there wa 
a strong possibility that the Governmem 
would place in effect momentarily stria- 
gent embargo restrictions on rail freight 
shipments because of the coal walkout 
The National Canners Association agen 
has reminded the Association of Amen 
can Railroads that the food industries 
must be given top consideration and thet 
all possible steps should be taken to pre 
vent the disruption of food shipments 10 
well as the materials necessary in canning 
food commodities. Canners will recall 
that the coal strike last spring neces 
sitated a rail embargo, although the em- 
bargo at that time permitted the ship 
ment of food, containers for food, and 
materials necessary for the manufacture 
of containers. (See INFoRMATION Letm 
for May 11, 1946, page 204.) 
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